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BRAINTREE CATTLE DISEASE. 


Our readers may remember that a few weeks 
ago, we mentioned the sudden death of an ox and 
of some cows in Braintree. What the disease was, 
no one has been able totell us. Last week anoth- 
er cow was attacked. It was supposed that she 
must die. But the owner boiled a large quantity 
of hops, which he put upon her loins, and gave her 
first, a junk-bottle full of water saturated with salt 
and lime, and subsequently another bottle full of 
water with salt and ashes. He left her at night to 
die, but found her up, in the morning, and appear- 
ing as though nearly recovered. It is said that 
murrain is sometimes caused by sudden change, 
whether the animal be lean or fat, from dry to moist 
and rich food. Such a change had been made in 
feeding this cow, and also another belonging to the 
same man, which died a few weeks ago.—Ep. N. 


E. F. 





Sevenreenta Annuat Report or THE Prison 

Discietrwe Society. Boston. 

This Report contains statistics from many of 
the State Prisons in the United States, which show 
that the number of prisoners is decreasing. This 
gratifying fact ie presumed to be caused by “ Wash- 
ington Temperance Societies,” and by « Reformed 
Prisons.” 

Accounts are given of the condition of many 
prisons, some of them being in a good state, so far 
ag management, condition of buildings, attention to 
moral end religious instruction, &c. are concerned, 
while others are greatly deficient in these respects. 
The other topics considered are the “ Pennsylvania 
System of Prison Discipline,” and “ Asylums for 
Lunatics.” The whole Report speaks well for the 
fidelity and success of those devoted to the im- 
provement of the guilty and unfortunate.—Ep. N. 
E. F. 





Tue Tracner or Heattu. Wh. A. Alcott, Edi- 
tor, D.S. King & Co., Publishers, No. 1 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 


The first No. of this work has been laid upon 
our table. We have looked it over with much sat- 
isfaction and marked portions of it for insertion in 
our columns. ‘This is a periodical issued monthly 
at one dollar a year in advance. We like many of 
Dr. Alcott’s views in regard to the Jaws and means 
of healt, and should be glad to see his work wide- 
ly circulated.—Ep, N. E. F. 


American Text Boox ror Lerrers.—Nath’l 
Dearborn, of Boston, has just put out this work, 
containing not only alphabets in various forms, and 
varied specimens of writing, but also “ copious re- 
marks on the various letters new in use, with the 
most correct method for producing them with the 
pen, brush, chisel or graver.” The work is well 
got up.— Ep. N. EL F. 


=a 


SUBSOILING, DRAINING ANDIRRIGATION | The following are extracts from a new and excel- 

IN ENGLAND. lent periodical published in London, and entitled 

The advantageous effects of draining upon wet '« The Gardener and Practical F loriet : 

soils, must be just as great as the injurious effects | Striking Cuttings in Charcoal.—This is said to 
of too much water; while the good effects of irri- ‘have been practiced in the Royal Gardens, Munich, 
gation and warping—both me rely systems of ap- | where they use charcoal dust as they would mould. 
plying weak liquid manure in large quantities— |I tried it myself, but [ tried my own usual way at 
and of the subsoil plow, as an instrument by which | ‘the sametime. I put some cuttings into my sandy 
the water is permitted to diffuse itself more gene- | compost, some into clean sand, some into charcoal, 
rally through, and the atmosphere to act upon the | and some into wet moss, giving therm all slight bot- 
tenacious subsoil, so as to make a change, as it | tom heat, covering them close with a small bell 
were, in the general character of the component | | glass, which I wiped every day inside to get rid of 
parts of the soil, may be philosophically demonstra- | the damp, and kept all moderately moist. T hey 
ted; but this is unnecessary, for we have proof | all struck freely enough, but so little faith have I 
positive in millions of acres before our eyes. Thus | in charcoal being better than any thing else, that [ 
the fens of Lincolnshire, Huntingdon, and Cam- tried itno more. Those in wet moss ‘struck first. 
bridgeshire, which fifty years ago were stagnant | Mem.—lI believe that water is the only requisite 
marshes, are now luxuriant pastures. 206,000) | for striking plants, and that soil is best which best 
acres of ‘the Lincolnshire fens have thus been re-|retains a moderate degree of moisture. I have 
claimed, and in other counties many thousands | struck plenty of cuttings by onlyfpoking the bottom 
more, while 25,000 acres of the single fen of Deep- | through a small hole ina slice of potato, and set 





ing are drained by two engines of 60 and 80 horse | 
power ! Chat Moss, a yawning morass in 1820, is 
now a golden grain-field with incipient villas; 
while the several statements of Messrs. Dennison, | 
Craft, Graham, &c., exhibit a change from sterility 
to fertility, and afford practical evidence of the | 
value of the permanent improvements produced by | 
draining, warping, irrigation and subsoil plowing, | 
which are really illustrations of what these opera- | 
tions are doing for all; the general results being, | 
that wheat in these counties is no longer a luxury | 

confined to the rich—it is now the staff of the poor | 
man’s strength—the quaking morass and the arid | 
moor now wave with the golden grain, and the | 
acre which once gave back only four times the | 
seed, now returns from eight to ten fold. Instead | 
too, of winter being the season of starvation to cat- | 
tle—when existence was all that could be hoped 
for—it is now essentially the season for fat and 
plenty; for if the turnip cultivation has given to 
the grazier the power of increasing the quantity, 
the skill of the breeder has equally increased the 
quality of his stock, and this is seen in the weight 
of cattle and sheep exhibited at Smithfield market, 
at three different periods, viz: 


1810: average weight of cattle, 26 st.6 Ibs. ; sheep 
and lambs, 2 st. each. 
1830: average weight of cattle, 39 st. 4 Ibs.; sheep 
and lumbs, 3 st. 8 lbs. 
1840: average weight of cattle, 
sheep and lambs, 6 st. 6 lbs. 
Such, then, isa brief glance at the progress of | 
this branch of agriculture.— Hannum. | 


46 st. 12 Ibs. ; 








German Silver.—Few are aware of the poison-| 
ous qualities of this compound. It is composed of 
copper, arsenic and nickel. It oxydises very rapid- | 
ly, in contact with any acid, even slight vegetable 
ones, and the small particles which are taken into 
the stomach imperceptibly, act as a slow but sure | 
poison. Pure copper spoons would be preferable. 
Every one is acquainted with the nature of arsenic ; 
nickel is equally poisonous,—Selected. 


it swimming in our stove tank. 


Novel Propagation of Potatoes.—Attending a 
_meeting of gardeners, heard a paper read on the 
| propagation of seedling potatoes: the writer had 
used the same means as those for propagating dah- 
|lias, taking off the shoots and striking them in 
| small pots. By April he had sixty potted potato 
plants on an average from each potato, and planted 
them out: they yielded an average crop, as if they 
had been so many sets. It was only recommended 
| for any seedling or other potato which it was desi- 
/rable to increase rapidly, without regard to trouble. 
Mem.—A friend of mine who had a seedling pota- 
to sent him to boil and give his opinion, sent back 
word it was very excellent; but instead of boiling 
it, he propagated it by this method, and he had a 
stock of the new sort of potatoes the next season. 
But cheating play never thrives: the raiser had 
thrown his away because it was bad, and my cun- 
ning friend had all his trouble for nothing. i 

Frost—tts Effects on the Ground.—Heard for the 
first time at our gardener’s meeting, that the rea- 
son why frost so mellowed the ground was easily 
explained. Every body knows that it does mellow 
it, and if in ridges at the time, the frost goes through 
it a good deal further. ‘l’om Johnson said that 
frost expands water one-twelfth, hence it disturbs 
the grain, as it were, of the soil by swelling the 
moisture. When it thaws again, the moisture falls 
into its proper compass and the ground is spongy. 
Mem.—This expansion and disturbance of the 
| ground accounts for the damage done to small 
| needling plants if exposed to frost, for it must tear 
their young fibres; and it accounts for our seeing 
| so many with their tiny roots exposed after a frost. 





American Flour.—An eminent baker of London 


| saverte that American flour will absorb from 8 to 
i percent. more of water than English flour. 


| This is attributed to our drier and hotter climate. 
Love labor : if you do not want it for food you 
may for physic. 
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AGRICULTURAL ETTER 
WASHINGTON. 


FROM GEN, 


We are indebted to the kindness of an old friend | 


for the following valuable document; valuable not 
only because of the revered source from which 


Jessons from an able and practical farmer: it is 
strongly characteristic of the American hero. We 
see here the exercise in private life of that atien- 
tion to detail, that inflexible devotion to order and 
discipline, which so eminently mark 
character of Washington. No one can read this 
letter without seeing at once that the writer was 
an industrious, sound, practical farmer. He whose 
indomitable energy gave freedom to a world, did 
not esteem the most minute details of agriculture 
unworthy his attention, 

It will probably surprise the reader to find Gen. 
Washington insisting upon the use of harrows and 
cultivators in the cultivation of his corn; this we 


} 


it | 


»>manates, but because it affords many excellent | ; 
emanates, .* y that the part not already sown with grass seeds, 


|alone. 


by the middle of September. The lowest and wet- 
est part thereof is to be sown with timothy seed 
All the other parts of it are to be sown 
with timothy and clover seeds mixed. The swamp 
on the other side of the aforesaid lane, (now in corn 


wheat early in August, and in ground per ectly 


clean and well plowed. I would jiave, and do ac- 
| cordingly direct, that not less than five pecks of 
seed be sown on each acre. The plan of the farm 


over which you look is given to 


and oats,) isto be kept in the best possible order, | 
| And it is my express direction that every watch, 


‘may receive them either this autumn (as soon as 
ithe corn can be taken off with safety,) or in the 
‘spring, as circumstances shall dictate. 


the public | 


have been accustomed to plume ourselves upon as | 


a much more modern invention. 


This letter, directed to his overseers, is taken 


from the manuscript copy in Washington’s own | 


hand-writing, and as we are informed, now appears 
in print for the first time.— Southern Planter. 
Philadelphia, 14th July, 1793. 
GenTLEmMen—lIt being indispensably necessary 


within the fences, 


| well prepared for it, and indeed sown. 


No exertion or pains are to be spared at Dague- | 


and the best attention may be given 


from 


Mr Lew 1s, 
e known. 


which the contents of each field may be 
to see that 
this quantity actually is putin; for | have strong 
| suspicions (but this ought not to be hinted to them,) 


that the seedsmen help themselves to a pretty large 


run to get the swamp from Manley’s bridge up to | toll. 


the meadow above, and the two enclosures in the 


mill swamp, in the Inghest order for grass, to be | 
set heartily about threshing or treading out the 


' 


sown in the time and manner above mentioned. 
But that no more may be attempted than can be 


| 


executed well, proceed in the following order with | 
them accordingly as the weather may happen to be, | 


for this must be consulted, as dry weather will an- | 


swer to work inthe low parts best, whilst the high- 
er grounds may be worked at any time. 
ist. Begin with the swamp from Manley’s bridge 


| 
| 


7th. As soon as you have done sowing, and even 
before, if it can be done conveniently, you are to 


wheat; and as fast as itis got out, to have it de- 
livered at the mill or elsewhere, according to direc- 
tions. The longer this business is delayed, the 
more waste and embezzlement will there be of the 
crop. The wheat is to be well cleansed; the 
chaff and light wheat are to be properly taken care 
of for the horses or other stock; and the straw 


upwards, and get all that is not already in grass | stacked and secured as it ought to be against wea- 


2d. 


‘That ther and other injuries; and until the whole 
part of the lower meadow on the mill run, whl} livered, it will require your constant and 


be de- 


close at- 


lies between the old bed of it and the race, and | tention. 


3d. After this is done, 


take | 


&th. The oats at the farm you overlook, are, I 


| that part in the enclosure above (which was in corn} presume, all cut; in that case, let al! the scythes, 
last year,) lying between the ditch and fence of and cradles, and rakes which you have received, 


that I should have some person at Mount Vernon) 


through whom I can communicate my orders ; 


who will see that these orders are executed ; or, if 


not obeyed, who will inform me why they are not ; 


who will receive the weekly reports and transmit | 


them; receive money and pay it; and in general 


individual overseer,—I have sent my nephew, 
Howell Lewis, (who lives with me here) to attend 
to them until [ can provide a manager of estab- 
lished reputation in these matters. You will there- 


No. 4, up and down to the cross fences. 4th. 
the ditch runs from the one cross fence to the oth- 
er, and continue to do this as long as the season | 
will be good, or the seed can be sown with propri- 


ety and safety. 
to do those things which do not appertain to any | 


Mr 
/good plowing and then to tear them to pieces with | 


fore pay due regard to such directions as you may | 


receive from him, considering them as coming im- 
mediately from myself. But that you also may 
have a general knowledge of what I expect from 
you, I shall convey the following view 
have of the business committed to your charge,) 
as it appears to me, and direct you to govern your- 


out authority from me to depart from it. 


the spot than by reasoning on it at a distance. 


(which I | 


I conceive that the only way to get these grounds 
in good order and expedition is, to give them one} 


heavy harrows. Whether it be necessary to cut 
down and take off the weeds previous to these 
workings, can be decided better by experiments on 
My 
desire is that the ground shall be made perfectly 
clean, and laid down smooth; without which mea- 
dows will always be foul—much grass left in 
them, and many scythes broken in cutting what 


‘is taken off. 
selves by it; as | am persuaded nothing inconsist- | 
ent therewith will be ordered by Mr Lewis, with-| manure, ought to be plowed in the moment a suffi- 


The buckwheat which has been sown for 


4th. 


ciency of seed is ripe to stock the ground a second 


Ist. Although it is almost needless to remark (time ; otherwise, so far from its answering the pur- 


that the corn ground atthe farm you overlook, ought | | pose of manure, it will become an exhauster. 


to be kept perfectly clean and well plowed—yvet, 


For 
‘this reason, if the plows belonging to the farm are 


because not only the goodness of that crop depends | unable toturn it in in time, those of Muddy hole, 
upon such management, but also the wheat crop} | Dague-run, and Union farm, must combine to do it, 
which is to succeed it, | cannot forbear urging they the work to be repaid by the farm which receives 


propriety and necessity of 
strong terms. 
2d. The wheat is to be got into the barns or in- 


the measure in very the benefit, as soon as the work is accomplished 


thereat. 
Sth, Where clover and timothy seeds are mixed 


to stacks as soon as it can be done with any sort and sown together, allow five pints of the first and 
of convenience, that it may not (espec ially the three of the latter to the acre; and where tinothy 


bearded wheat, which is subject to injury by wet | only is sown, allow four quarts to the acre, 


Let 


weather,) sustain loss in shocks; and because the | ithe seed be measured in the proportions here allot- 
shattered grain in the fields may be beneficial to | ted, and put into a half bushel, and the half bushel 


the stock. 
ficlds in 
winter, 


which grass seeds’ were sown last fall! 
or #pring; other stock, however, 


judicial, 
3d. The whole swamp from the road from Man- | 


ley’s bridge up to the lane leading to the new barn, 
is to be got into the best and most complete order | 
for sowing grass seeds in August—or, at fart! est, 





But vo hogs are to be put on stubble | filled with sand or dry earth, and extremely well 
, | mexed together in your own presence or by your- 
may be- 
turned on them, as it is rooting that would be pre- 


self, which will answer two good purposes, viz: 
Ist, to prevent theft, for seeds thus mixed would 
“not sell; and 2dly, the seedsman being accustomed 
to sow a bushel of wheat to the acre, would be at 
no loss to cast a bushel of this or any thing else, 
regularly on that quantity of ground. 

Oth. It is expected that you will begin to sow 


Then | 
go over the ditch and prepare slipe after slipe, as | choose to keep them against next harvest, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








be delivered over to the mansion house; or if you 
you 
must be responsible for them yourself. 

9th. The presumption also is, that the 
ere this, pulled; Jet it be well secured, 
proper season stripped of its seed 
rot. During this operation let it be often examin- 
ed, that it be not overdone, or receive injury in any 
other respect by lying out too long. 

10th, Get the cleanest and best wheat fur seed, 
and that which is freest from onions. |! would have 
about one-third of my whole crop sown with the 
common wheat; one-third with the white ; and the 
other third with the yellow bearded wheat, ‘The 
overseers (with Davy, as he knows the state of his 
own farm and the quality of the wheat which grows 
upon it,) may meet and decide among themselves 
whether it would be best to have some of each of 
these sorts on every farm; or, in order more effec- 
tually to prevent mixture, to have one sort only on 
afarm. Inthe latter case, the cutting of that 
which ripens first, and so on, must be accomplished 
by the force of all the farms, instead of each doing 
its own work. If the seed on one farm was to be 
sown on another, especially if seed which grew on 
a light soil was to be sown on.a stiff one; and that 
which grew ona stiffone, sown on Jight ground, 
advantages would unquestionably resu!t from it. 

llth. The potatoes at the mansion house must 
be worked by the plows from Union farm, and when 
this is required, it would be best, I conceive, to ae- 
complish the work in a day, 

12th. It is expected that the fences wi! made 
secure, and no damage permitted within them by 
creatures of any kind or belonging to any body— 
mine any more than others. 

13th. ‘The greatest attention is to be paid to the 
stocks of all kinds on the farms; and the most that 
can be made of their manure and litter. They are 
to be counted regularly, that no false reports may 
be made; and missing ones, if any, hunted for until 
found, or the manner of their going can be account- 
ed for satisfactorily. 

14. A weekly report, as usual, is to be hande 


flax is, 
and ata 
and spread to 


Wi 


1 be 


d to 
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Mr Lewis. In this report, that I may know better | work, or be idle altogether. In which case cor- 
how the work goes on, mention when you begin to/ rection cannot retrieve either, but often produces 
plow, hoe, or otherwise work ina field, and whenjevils which are worse than the disease, 
that field is finished. The increase, decrease and | there any otier mode but this to prevent thieving 
changes are to be noted as heretufore—and let mej and other disorders, the consequence of opportu- 
ask— | nities. You will recollect that your time is paid for 

15th. Why are the corn harrows thrown aside, | by me, and if I am deprived of it, it is worse even 


S { . . ' 
or so little used that I rarely of Jate ever see or | than robbing my purse, because it is also a breach 


hear of their being at work? IT have been run to|of trust, which every honest man ought to hold 
very considerable expense in providing these and | most sacred. You have found me, and you will 
other implements for my farms; and to my great|continue to find me faithful to my part of the 
mortification and injury, find, generally speaking, | agreement which was made with you, whilst you 
that wherever they were last used, there they re- | are attentive to your part; but it is to be remem- 
main, if not stolen, till required again; by which | bered, that a breach on one side releases the ob- 
means they, 2s well as the carts, receive so much | ligation on the other. If, therefore, it shall be 
injury from the wet weather and the heat of the! proved to me that you are absenting yourself from 


sun as to be unfit for use; to repair or supply the | either the farm or the people without just cause, [ 


place of which with new ones, my carpenters (who shall hold myself no more bound to pay the wages 
ought to be otherwise employed) are continually | than you do to attend strictly to the charge which 
occupied in these jobs, Harrows, after the ground | is entrusted to you by one who has every dispo- 
is wel! broken, would certainly weed and keep the | sition to be 

corn clean with more ease than plows. I hope, Your friend and servant, 

therefore, they will be used. And it is my express | Gro. WaSHINGTON. 
order that the greatest care be taken of the tools of | 


every kind, carts and plantation implements, in fu- | VIRTUES OF COLD WATER 
. } 4 4 4 . 
ture—for I can no longer submit to the losses | am | wh 1 the t isa 
continually sustaining by negiect. i at can exceed the beauty, freshness, and pu- 
Sey Wad eH. . | rity of a glass of cold water taken from the spring ? 
IGth. There is nothing [ more ardently desire, | 
nor indeed is there any thing more essential to my or unpleasant odor, When it is taken before 
-rinanent interes an raising live fi $s on) pape : a TR we ete 
perinar . ae rhe —_ > Af np of oe were on break(ast, after a bath of general ablution. it clean- 
per ditches or banks; yet nothing has ever been | » ss 
cgeeiggal ‘ hap 5 FOL APDINE O98 CURT. POOR | oiss oll the passages, purifying the mouth, and fill- 
ina general wah, eee SNe ig yg <4 ing.it with sweet and pleasant fluids, making the 
ste nar Oo y ° —— . . 
nag instea or preparing the grounc | individual cheerful, hungry, and wide awa’e. 
aia = Ti Pty eis « he aa Acs mood. | What a contrast this is to creeping down stairs 
"PeNINC 2 Hi > { * “ _ 
Ing and keeping the piants clean alter they come| with the eyes half closed, huddling up to the fire, 


up—the seeds are hardly scratched into the ground, | 


mismanaved ; 


Nor 18 | 


It leaves no mawkish taste behind it, no fictitious | 


STER. 207 
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disease, or preventing, when inevitable, a fatal ter- 
mination, as pure cold water, It is the most pow- 


erful therapeutical agent we possess; the most 
/manageable in its application, the most easily ob- 
| tained, and the most ceriain 4n its results. So va- 
ried are the modes in which it can be applied, that 
there is no remedy which can be cbtained, to pro- 
duce so many diversified and opposite effects; a 
stimulant, a sedative, a diuretic, a sudorific, a deri- 
jvative, &c., and a cleanser and restorative in the 
fullest sense of the term. Unchaining all the pow. 
ers of the constitution, giving nature a gentle im- 
petus, and jeaving uncurbed her desire and efforts 
to heal; and all this without the necessity of strain- 
jing any individual function; and after its most 
mighty results, in the most acute and dreaded dis- 
| eases, leaving no trace of its operation, before or 
| after suffering, to point out where or how 4ts pow- 
ler had been exercised ; a conqueror without blood- 
shed; the giver of sound constitutions without 
levying a tribute; a divine and universal remedy ! 
|universally dispensed, for the use of all mankind; 
and in days to come, destined to be universally 
| placed at the head of all remedies. —Dr Wilson on 
| the Water Cure. 

° 


| Value of Plaster and Ashes.—Mr Enoch Hoit, a 
| farmer upon Horse hill in this town, informs us that 
in the summer of 1841 four acres of pasture land 
upon his farm were plowed for potatoes—two acres 
\for himself and two by one of his neighbors. Both 
parts were planted without manure. At the time 
of planting his own, a very small quantity of 
ground plaster was thrown in each hill; and after 
planting, less than a gill of ashes was thrown upon 
the hill as the potatoes came out of the ground. 








and are suffered to be sinothered by the weeds and 
grass if they do come up; by which means the ex- 
pense [| have been at in purchasing and sending 
the see’s (generally from Philadelphia) together 
with the labor, suchas itis, that has been incurred, 
is not only jest, but (and which is of infinite more 
importance to me) season after season passes away 
and [ aw as far from the accomplishment of my 
object as ever. [ mention the matter thus fully to 
show how anxious I am that all these seeds which 
have been sown or planted on the banks of the 
ditches should be properly attended to; and the 
deficient spots made good if you have or can obtain 
the means for doing it. 

17th. There is one thing I must caution you 
againsi (without knowing whether there be cause 
to charge you with it or not)—and that is, not to 
retain any of my negroes who are able and fit to 
work in the crop, in or about your own house, for 
your own purposes. This I do notallow any over- 
seer to do. A small boy or girl for the purpose of 
fetching wood or water, tending a child, or such 
like things, | do not object to; but so soon as they 
are able tu work out I expect toreap the benefit of 
their labor myself. 

18th. Though last mentioned, it is not of the 
Jeast importance, because the peace and good gov- 
ernment of the negroes depend upon it—and not 
Jess so my interest and your own reputation. I do, 
therefore, in explicit terms enjoin it upon you to 
remain constantly at home, (unless called off by 
unavoidable business or to attend Divine worship) 
and be constantly with your people when there. 
There is no sure way of getting work well done 
and quictly by negroes; for when an overlooker’s 
back is turned the most of them will slight their 


and swallowing scalding tea, eating a few bites of | His neighbor made use of neither plaster or ashes. 


toast, without appetite, and requiring some relish 
|to make them go down. This drinking cold water 
jin the morning dilutes the viscid secretions, such 
|as bile, slimy matters, &c., that have collected 
| during the night, and makes them pass off. The 
| determination being already to the skin, by the 
wet sheet, or sweating, and the bath, or by simple 
washing all over, the cold fluid being then taken 
into the stomach, at first lowers its temperature, 
and that of all the organs contained in the abdo- 
men; helping still more to lesson any irritation and 
heat, or undue collection of blood in these parts. 
The water is rapidly absorbed by the stomach— 
not digested, as many suppose—and not a drop es- 
capes into the alimentary canal. When it is all 
sucked up by the stomach, it goes into the general 
| current of the circulation; mixing with the blood, 
| it is first carried into the Jungs, and then sent on 
| by another set of tubes—the arteries—to the tips 
lof the fingers and the points of the toes; and 
| every intermediate part feels its benefits,—giving 
new life and activity to every thing it has to come 
in contact with. It ia then, in a great degree, 
thrown off (mixed with waste matters,) by the skin 
—in invisible steam—by the kidneys, and by the 
breath. 

When a glass of water is swallowed, the sto- 
;mach, by its motions, diffuses it over all its sur- 
| face before it takes it up, just as you would wash 
the face; and it has the same refreshing and beau- 
tifying effects, leaving it at a more natural tem- 
perature, and giving it a more healthy color. * 

* * Tn fine, there is no agent applied to the hu- 
man body, externally, that has such influence in 
awakening all the vital powers to their greatest re- 
storative capabilities in arresting the progress of 





In all other respects the two parts were treated 
alike. Inthe course of the season the difference 
lin the p»tato tops was very plain upon opposite 
‘high ground more than half a mile distant. ‘T'wo 
rows of each part, side by side, were dug at the 
same time; when the hills where the plaster and 
ashes were used produced two bushels for one of 
‘the ground where neither was used.—Farmer’s 
Monthly Visitor. 


Religious Experience. —The Eastern Argus tells 
the following capital story: 

In the town of W , in this State, while 
Elder K. was preaching, on the forenoon of the Sab- 
bath, a few years since, a Mr C rose, and ask- 
ed to tell his experience. ‘The Elder desired him 
to wait till the sermon was over, which he did. But 
the moment Amen was pronounced, he sprang upon 
his feet, and began to relate a religious experience 
of some twenty odd years. The first half year 
having taken up more time than the sermon, the 
Elder became impatient, and tried in vain to stop 
him. Several who knew him, ventured to ask him 
to postpone what he had tosay till after dinner, but 
‘to no purpose. At length Deacon True walked up 

to him, and putting his hand gently upon his should- 
er, whispered in his ear, “ Brother C. I want to 
speak a word to you in private,” aud walked direct- 
‘ly out of the door. Mr C. with great simplicity 
l called out—* Deacon! i’ts no use—I haven't gota 
| 











centof money—and the Colt is dead.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that Br. C. had 
| bought a colt of the Deacona few months befure, 
|and that he supposed the “ word in private,” was to 

dun him for the pay. Though Sunday the congre- 
| gation broke up in a roar of langhter. 
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.F"We would invite the attention of all who! 
may he called upon to take part in the offering of | 
premiums by agricultural societies, to look over | 
carefully the following list of the Plymouth Coun- | 
ty Society. We see in it unusual care to reward | 
the most skillful rather than those who who may | 
happen, they know not how, to produce the largest | 
crop. The appointment of a ‘* Supervisor,” whose 
duty, we infer, requires him to watch the course of 
all claimants, and get the most important facts by 
personal observation, is something new, and that 
promisea much good. The rule that requires com- 
petitors for premiums on crops, to make their entries 
in the spring, we regard as one of the best that 
could be put in operation, for the purpose of ensur- 
ing accurate accounts of all that is done to the 
land, and of showing the probable causes of suc- 
cess or of failure. We like this list better than 
any other that we have ever seen.—Ep. N. E. F. 


CATTLE SHOW 
At Bridgewater, Wednesday, October 4, 1843. 
List of Premiums proposed by the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society : 
Improvements. 


To the person who shail on the first day of 
September, 1843, have the largest quantity of 
Jand in the best state of preparation for Eng. 
lish mowing, which was swamp land or fresh 


meadow, June fat, 1842, $25 
Second premium for the same object, 15 
Third do. do. .10 


To the person who in the judgement of the 
Supervisor and Committee, shall make and ap- 
ply to his land the greatest quantity of rich 
compost manure, not less than 300 loads of 40 
cubic feet, before Oct. 1, 1843, 

2d premium, 

3d do. 

For an experiment which will show the effi- 
cacy of bone manure, twenty bushels of ground 
bones to be put on half an acre, and ten loads 
of good barn manure on an adjoining half acre 
of similar seil and tilth, the whole then to be 
seeded with such plant or grain as the owner 
nay select, and the result ascertained by ac- 
curately weighing or measuring the crop of 
each half acre separately, 

2d premium, 

For a similar experiment with saltpetre, 
not less than 100 pounds on half an acre, 

2d premium, 


15 


10 


12 
8 


10 
6 

The committee are authorized to distribute 8 
vols. of the New England Farmer and 8 vols. of 
the Massachusetts Plowman. Claims to be made 
on or before the 15th of April, 1843, to Morrill Al- 
len, Pembroke. 


Produce. 


For the best experiment in raising wheat 
on not less than one acre of land, nor less than 
20 bushels, 

For next best experiment, 

For the best experiment in raising Indian 
corn, half an acre to be planted in drills, and 
half an acre in hills; the soil, dressings and 
culture as nearly the same on both as possible. 
On the 10th of Sept. one-half the stalks on 
each half acre to be cut, and the residue left 
until the time of harvest, 

2d premium, 

For the best experiment in planting’ corn 


15 


10 


15 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


and potatoes in alternate rows, either in drills 
or hills; the experiment to be made on not 
less than one acre anda half of land, half an 
acre to be planted with corn alone, half an 
acre with potatoes, and half an acre in alter- 
nate rows of corn and potatoes ; the produce of 
each half acre to be weighed at harvest, to 
prove whether or not there be any advantage 
in mixed planting, (56 lbs. considered a bushel 


of potatoes, and 75 lbs. of corn,) 15 
2d premium, lu 
For the best experiment in raising potatoes, 

half an acre to be planted in drills and half an 

acre in hills, soil and dressings as nearly the 

same as possible, 8 
2d premium, 6 


For the greatest quantity of white beans 
raised on half an acre, not less than 15 bush- 
els to the acre, } 


For the next do. ; 4 
For the greatest quantity of carrots raised 

on not less than half an acre of land, and not 

less than 300 bushels to the acre, 10 
For the next greatest quantity on a quar- 

ter of an acre, 5 


For the greatest quantity of onions on not 
less than a quarter of an acre of land, and not 
less than 75 bushels, 5 
For the greatest quantity of sugar beets 
raised on not less than a quarter of an acre of 


~~ 


Jand, 5 
For the greatest quantity of common tur- 

nips on half an acre, not less than 300 bush- 

els to the acre, 5 
For the best crop of ruta baga, or French 

turnips on half an acre, not less than 400 

bushels to the acre, 5 
For the best crop of do. on not Jess than 

one-quarter of an acre of Jand, 3 


The committee are authorized to distribute 8 
vols. of the New England Farmer and 8 vols. of 
the Massachusetts Plowman, as additions to the 
above premiums, or as gratuities to unsuccessful 
claimants, according to their judgment of merit. 

The persons who receive premiums for root crops 
will be required to report what crops are raised on 
the land the succeeding year, and with what suc- 
cess, that the pubiic may better understand the 
influence of root crops on the soil. 


N. B. Claimants of the above premiums must 
make entries with the Supervisor, Morrill Allen, 
Pembroke, on or before the 15th of April, 1843, 
that he may view the land to be operated on, if 
judged expedient, before the cultivation commen- 
ces, 


A particular statement will be required of each 
claimant how the land is prepared for the recep- 
tion of seed, the manner in which the seed was se- 
lected and preserved, the kind and quantity used, 
and an account of all the dressings and harvest 
of the crop. The Trustees do not intend in every 
case to give a premium for the greatest product, 
but to consider the character of soil, local advanta- 
ges ond inconveniencies, and to give reward to the 
persons whoapply Jabor the most judiciously and 
economically. The Supervisor will visit the fields 
once or more while the crops are growing, and at 
the time of harvest he will select one square rod 
regarded as an average of the field, see it harvest- 
ed and weighed, by which the whole shall be esti- 
mated. This regulation shall apply to all Indian 
corn and root crops, excepting fields of mixed plant- 








ing, the whole of which must be weighed. The 
Supervisor shall receive and lay before the commit- 
tee on improvements, the statements of every clai- 
mant,to which he shall append such remarks as 
may have been suggested in his several visits, and 
the committee so assisted by the Supervisor, shall 
recommend the award of premiums. 


Stock. 

For the best milch cow, not less than three 

years old, 10 
For the next best do. 6 
For the best heifer, having had a calf, 6 
For the next best do. 4 
For the best heifer not having had a calf, 

not less than one nor more than 3 years old, 6 
For the next best do. 4 
For the best bull of native or mixed - breed, 

not less than one year old, 8 
For the next best do. 5 
For the best bull calf, not less than five 

months old, 4 
For the next best do. 3 
For the best heifer calf, 4 


For the next best do. 3 


The committee are authorized to distribute 5 
vols. of the New England Farmer and 5 of Mass. 
Plowman. 


Beef Cattle. 


For the best fat ox, 10 

For the next best do. 8 

For the next best do. 5 

For the best fat cow, 6 

For the next best do. 3 

The committee are authorized to distribute 2 
vols. of the New England Farmer, and 2 of Mass. 
Plowman. Cattle not to be removed from the pens 
before 1 o’clock, P. M. Claimants for premiums 
on stock and beef cattle, are required to exhibit to 
the committee evidence of the mode of rearing and 
treating animals offered for premium. ‘The com- 
mittees will please strictly to enforce this requisi- 
tion, and award no premium for a milch cow, unless 
the quantity of milk and butter produced, for at 
least ten days in each of the months, June and 
September, be accurately stated. 

Animals must have been kept in the county six 
months to entitle them to premiums. 

Claims for stock of every sort, and entries for 
the plowing match, to be made on or before Sep- 
tember 30th, 1843, to Abram Washburn, 2d, Bridg- 
water. 


Working Oxen and Steers. 
Fsr the best pair of working oxen raised 


and trained in the county, 10 
For the next best do. 6 
For the best pair of working oxen, taking 

into view their size, power and training, 9 
For the second best do. 5 
For the best pair of steers, not less than 

two nor more than four years old, 6 
For the next best do. 3 


For the best pair of yearling steers, accus- 
tomed to the yoke, 5 
For the next best do. 3 
The committee are authorized to distribute 4 
vols. of the New England Farmer, and 4 of Mass, 
Plowman. 
Plowing Match. 


The plowing match will commence at 9 o'clock 
A. M. or the day of exhibition. 
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Ist premium, $10 
2d do. 8 
3d do. 6 
4th doa, 4 
Sth = do. 3 


The work must be performed with one yoke of 
oxen. 

The committee are authorized to distribute 4 
vols. of the New England Farmer and 4 of Mass. 
Plowman. 


Articles of the Dairy. 


For the best butter, not less than 30 lbs. $7 
For next best do. not less than 20 Ibs. 5 
For the next best do, do. 3 
For the best cheese, not less than 100 Iba. 7 
For the next best do. not less than 75 Ibs. 5 
For the next best do. do. 3 


The committee are authorized to distribute 3 vols. 
of the New England Farmer, and 3 of Mass. Plow- 
man. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
The committee on Fruits and Vegetables 
are authorized to distribute for extraordinary 
fruits and vegetables that may be deposited 
fur exhibition, $20) 


Inventions. 

The committee on Inventions are authoriz- 
ed to distribute for inventions and improve- 
ments in the structure of implements of agri- 
culture, not patented, as rewards of ingenuity, $20 

The committee are authorized to distribute two 
vols. of the New England Farmer and two of Mass. 
Plowman. 


Bonnets and Fancy .4rticles. 
The committee on articles of Usefulness 
and Fancy, are authorized to award $50 
Manufactures. 


The committee on cloths and the most use- 
ful articles of household manufacture, are au- 
thorized to award in premiums, according to 
their judgment of the comparative excellence 
and utility of the articles presented, $75 


Cocoons and Silk. 
To the person who shall raise and exhibit 


the largest quantity of cocoons, $8 
For the next greatest quantity, 6 
For the next do. do, 3 


For every aunce of wrought silk raised 
and worked in the county, 10 cents, 

Articles which have received a premium, are 
not entitled to a premium afterwards, If a compe- 
titor for any of the Society’s premiums shall be 
discovered to have used any deception or disingen- 
uous measures by which the objects of the Society 
have been defeated, such person shal! not only for- 
feit the premium which may have been awarded to 
him, but be rendered incapable of being ever after 
a competitor for any of the Society’s premiums. 

P. 8. Cloths, fancy articles, products of the dai- 
ry, cocoons and silks, articles of invention, fruits, 
vegetables, &c., must be deposited in the Academy 
Hall, before 9 o’clock, A. M. on the day of exhibi- 
tion. 

Articles manufactured out of the county of Ply- 
mouth, not admissable, 


Premiums Claimable in Future Years. 


For the most accurate experiment in the 
use of lime: claimant required to select one 


acre of even quality; the manure for one- 
|half acre to be prepared as follows, viz: As 
soon as the frost is out of the ground next 
| spring, take fifteen cartloads of muck or mea- 
| done mud and five loads of manure from stock, 
| and five casks of lime: let the lime be slack- 





{ed so as to become fine, then carefully mix 


| the whole together ;—at planting time spread 
sixteen loads of the above on the furrow, mix 
it well with the soil by cultivating or harrow- 
ing, and put the remainder in the hill or drill 
at planting. Put the same quantity of the 
same kind of manure, excepting the lime, on 
the other half acre. Let the whole be plant- 
ed to corn; the second year be sowed to Eng- 
lish grain and grass seed ; the third and fourth 
years mowed, and let the produce of each half 
acre be weighed and kept separate. Payable 
in 1846— 

Second premium, 

For the most careful and satisfactory expe- 
riment in the use of Plaster of Paris on one 
acre of land, payable in 1847, 

Second premium, 

For the most accurate experiment in the 
use of salt on one-fourth part of an acre, pay- 
able in 1845, 

Second premium, . 

Experiment in the use of salt as manure: 
Select one-fourth part of an acre of dry land ; 
prepare two compact heaps, as follows: three 
Joads in each heap.. In one heap mix one 
bushel of salt, and in the other put the same 
kind of manure and no salt. Put one heap on 
one-half the lot, the other heap on the other 
half. Plant one-half of each part to corn, the 
other half to potatoes, next spring. The year 
after, sow grain and grass seed, and on the 
part on Which salt was used the year before, 
sow half a bushel of salt on the ground, and 
sow the same quantity of salt the third year 
in the spring. Keep the crops separate, and 
weigh and keep an account. 

For the most satisfactory experiment to de- 
termine the best time in the year for cutting 
timber, to ensure durability, payable in 1849, 

Second premium, 

Six samples of timber shall be cut the first 
year, in different months, according to the 
judgment of the experimenter; the sticks 
shall be not less than eight feet in length, nor 
less than six inches square, all to be of the 
same dimensions and as near equal as possi- 
ble with respect to sap wood. These sam- 
ples to be equally exposed to the weather un- 
til 1849. {n 1844 the experimenter shal] hew 
out another set of samples cut in different 
months from the first and expose in the same 
manner, until 1849. The experimenter shall 
also at the same time he cuts and hews a stick 
of timber, cut a sapling of the same kind of 
wood, and expose with the timber unbarked. 
Claims to the last eight premiums must be 
made to Morril] Allen, Pembroke, on or be- 
fore April 14th, 1843. 

For the most extensive forest of any sort of 
trees suitable for timber, raised from the seed, 
not less than 1000 trees to the acre, which 
shall be in the most flourishing condition, and 
more than five years old in September, 1845, 

Second premium for the same object, 

Third do. do. 

To the person who shal] make the most sat- 





295, 


25 
12 


aa 


30 
20 





isfuctory experiment to determine the best 
time to cut oak and other forest trees which 
start from the stuinp, to ensure the most flour- 
ishing succeeding growth, the premium claim- 
able in 1344, 25 
For the best plantation of oak or other for- 
est trees, suitable for ship timber, not less 
than 1000 trees per acre, to be raised from the 
seed, which shall be in the most thriving con- 
dition and more than three years old in Sep- 
tember, 1847, 40 


Second premium for the same object, 25 


Premiums not demanded within a year, will be 
considered as generously given to promote the ob- 
jects of the Society. And on all premiums above 
tive dollars, awarded to gentlemen not members of 
the Society, the treasurer is directed to make a de- 
duction of twentyfive per cent. to increase the 
funds. 

The trustees will not consider themselves oblig- 
ed by the terms of the above offers, to give a pre- 
mium in any case, when it shall be evident there 
has been no competition, nor more than ordinary 
exertion 

All entries for premiums may be made by letters, 
post paid. Letters unpaid, will not be considered. 

By order of the Trustees, 
ANTHONY COLLAMORE, 
of Pembroke. 

Bridgwater, Jan. 1843. 


Who knows the most ?——-We find in an exchange 
paper, the following curious table showing the com- 
parative number of those who cannot read nor 
write, in the several States; or rather, the ratio of 
those who cannot read or write to those who can, 
The table refers to white persons over 20 years of 
age : 


Connecticut, 1 to every 568 
Vermont, + ] 437 
New Hampshire, | 310 | 
Massachusetts, 1 166 
Maine, 1 108 
Michigan, 1 97 
Rhode Island, 1 67 
New Jersey, 1 58 
New York, 1 56 
Pennsylvania, 1 50 
Ohio, 1 43 
Louisiana, 1 324 
Maryland, 1 27 
Mississippi, 1 20 
Delaware, l ie 18 
Indiana, | 18 
South Carolina, 1 17 
Illinois, 1 17 
Missouri, 1 16 
Alabama, 1 15 
Kentucky, 1 134 
Georgia, ] 13 
Virginia, 1 12 
Arkansas, 1 iit 
Tennessee, ] 1] 
North Carolina, 1 7 


We do not know how correct the above table is, 
but supposing it to be correct, it places Connectie 
cut at the head of the States and North Carolina at 
the foot..—Maine Far. 

The Army of the United States, at present num- 
bers {1,847 men. A Jaw passed at the last session 
requiring its reduction to 3,920. 
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PRICES OF LABOR. 


Every man of truly good feelings, will always rejoice 


when the great mass of hired laborers receive such wa- | 


ges as will supply themselves and their families abun- 
dantly with the necessaries and comforts of life, and 
sueh as enable the prudent and industrious among them 
“The 
worthy of his hire’’—or at least he should be so faithful 
The ox that 

But 
chooses to do his threshing with his own hands, he is not 


to lay up a handsome sum yearly. laborer is 
to his employer as to be worthy of it. 

treads out the corn is not to be muzzled, if one 
Ifa farmer thinks that he cannot 
get back, by the sale of his productions, the cost of labor, 


bound to feed the ox. 


he is under no obligations to hire. 

Our view of the business prospects of the country, 
which was presented last week, led us to advise com- 
mon farmers, of limited means, to be cautious about their 
This, with many of them, 
We 


the farmers of 


outlays for the next season. 
will be only duty to themselves and their families. 
are sorry that it is so. For should all 
limited means—and such make up the great mass of fir- 
mers—should all these curtail their operations and hire 
as little help as they can possibly get along with, the 
consequence must inevitably be, that many who seek for 
employment as hired laborers, will be unable to find it 


If last year's prices for work shall be demanded, and if 


the majority of farmers shall judge themselves unable to 
pay as much as heretofore, then hundreds and thousands 
of Inborers will seek for p!aces in vain. The change 
which would be best for all parties would be one which 
shall bring wages to ‘such rates as will enable all the 
the owners of the soil to employ as many hands as here- 
tofore. This would cause that the productions of the 
country shall be kept up to their present abundance, and 
it would cause the prices of all articles of “consumption 
that are grown here, to keep down at their present low 
rates. 

Whenever living is cheap, all laborers not in debt, 
can afford—truly they can afford—to work cheaper, than 
when prices are high. ‘To such men, reduciion of wa- 
ges is no hardship, provided the expenses of living have 
a corresponding reduction. 

If for eight dollars one can now buy as much to eat 
and to wear, as he could obtain for twelve dollars two 
years ago; and if, too, his savings~will procure for him 
as much real estate, and as much stock as his savings 
then would procure, he will do as well at eight dollars 
now, as at twelve then. Most of the articles of living 
have come down, (particularly the agricultural products) 
more than 50 per cent. ‘The farmer's taxes and his bills 
to the blacksmith, wheelwright, &c. &c., are about as 
high as ever. He therefore cannot afford to pay more 
than two-thirds the former prices for labor. 

If all farmers were rich, there might be a sort of poet- 
ical justice in urging them notto ask men to work for 
much less than former wages. But, in fact, the great 
mass of farmers who have occasion to hire, are not rich 
Many of them—(it has been said, we know not how 
justly, that half of them in the Commonwealth)—have 
All 
this numerous class of employers cannot afford, and can- 
not reasonably be asked, to pay more for labor than that 
labor will bring them in, when they make their autumn 


incumbrances, more or less heavy, on their farms. 


sales. 
ages and the size of their families into account, are not 


This class of fariners, as a whole, taking their 


richer—are not not more able to lose—than are the 
\ 


men on the farms. Ifthe prices of farming produce do 


not rise, and we see nothing but short crops that is at) ticog his “« Heart.’ 
- ’ 


a particle of reason why the laborers should be unwill- 
ing to work for wages so low as shall put them and their 
employers on the same relative footing that they stood 


| upon two or three years azo. Wages, for many kinds 


of service, have not yet come down in proportion to the 
| fall in most of the common articles of consumption, Car- 
peniers, masons, 


blacksmiths, wheelwrights, doctors, 


ministers—all, nearly, who work by the day or who are 


supported by salaries or fees—charge, in this vicinity, as 


much now, generally, as in times when money was plen- 


ty and when the expenses of living were at their great- 
est height. But changes here must soon take place— 
competition will make a change in the rates. 

Those employed in the various branches of manufac- 
ture for distant markets, do, this winter, work much 
cheaper than in years past. The reduction must extend 
as the spring shall open. We regret this, but it seems 
inevitable. That is, we regret that farmers can have no 
prospect of being able to sell their beef and pork and 
butter, at prices which will justify them in offering good 
wages for he!p. 





THE BREAKING UP OF WINTER. 
Is the winter gone? We had not thought so; but a 
day or two since, a very intelligent gentleman, of un- 
| commonly minute and aceurate observation, whose opin- 


ion upon the weather we value highly, remarked to us, 
that usually about the last of February or early in March, 





something in the atmosphere gives to light, just before 
the rising and just after the setting of the sun, a peculiar 


tint—-saffron colored—or what painters would call a 
warm tint. This appearance is soon followed by a thaw 
This softened light 
is “ the aurora of spring.”” Such a light was observed 
this winter on the 25th of December, and the following 


On Dec. 26, this peculiar appearance led the 


which is the breaking up of winter. 


days. 
gentleman above referred to, to say that ‘ the winter is 
broken,’ although we had then, and for several days 
following, no other sign of the nine days thaw that has 
up, we had 
again on Saturday and also on Sunday last, the same pe- 


since occurred. After the weather cleared 
culiar, spring-promising light. 
WHITE CARROT. 

Mr Breck—Sir: Please accept a white carrot which 
I have selected from the many large ones I have raised 
the past season from seed which 1 purchased at your 
store last spring. 

I have cultivated the white and the orange carrot, in 
alternate rows. The white produced 7 1-2 bushels to a 
row, and the orange but 5 bushels. 
| i cultivated them in the same manner in 184), with 
precisely the same result. 





SAMUEL F. HERSEY. 

Hingham, Jan. 16, 1843. 

The carrot mentioned above, is said to have weighed 
4 lbs. 15 oz. when dug—its weight now is 4 lbs. 4 oz 
It is 13 inches in circumference and 18 long. Mr Her- 
| sey has made a very fair trial for ascertaining the compa- 
rative productiveness of the yellow and the white, and 
finds the white yielding three bushels where the others 
gives two. 


Mr Jesse Scott, of South Barre, Vt., killed the present 
season, ten hogs of the common breed, whose average 
weight was 507 |bs, 





we think, to the wages of laborers on the farm as soon | 


all likely to cause a rise—then, in all equity, we see not} phe place itself, 





THE *“ HEART TO LET” NOT TAKEN, 
We are sorry to inform the poor bachelor who adver- 
not satified with 
If he will read the 
following, he will be satisfied that some repairs are 
needed, and that his We hope he will 


* that a fair one is 
or with the terimns. 


terms are hard. 


yet be able to fit the place and the terms to the taste and ’ 


means of her whose “ heart ‘s unincumbered and diee as 
his own.”” The poetical advertisement to which the 
subjoined isa reply, was copied into our paper two or 
three weeks ago, 


For the N. E. Farmer. 
THE MAIDEN’S REPLY. 

I’ve noticed a Bachelor's Heart ’s to be let-— 

But who can comply with the price he has set? 

And besides, it does not its value enhance, 

That he should employ such an agent as “ Chance.” 

How can he require that “true title” be shown 

“ By prudence,’’ when he has got none of his own ? 

"T is said that affection is lit at a glance— 

But can ne’er, by a lady, be “ paid in advance,” 

Would he with gallantry matters arrange, 

Instead of a‘ tax,” he should say an exchange. 

And ne'er, as he values his hopes, should he say 

That obsolete word, the much dreaded “ obey.”’ 

With such rigid terms I ne’er can comply ; 

So I'll bid the bachelor a friendly good-bye. 

Though my “ beart’s unincumbered and free as his 

own,” 

He must still in his “ snug little house’’ live alone. 

SALLY. 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT TIE STATE 
HOUSE. 

On Monday evening we went to the Representatives’ 
Hall, which had been opened for a meeting cf farmers. 
But our legislators were too much engaged about their 
own business, to attend to other matters. There was no 
meeting. We presume there will be one on Monday 


next. 





MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 
To the Committee on Fruits : 

GrestLemEN—The contents of this box rre submitted 
to your inspection and disposal, as perhaps worthy. My 
own acquaintance with apples is too limued to justify 
me in saying more than that I have not happened 
to meet with a better sweeting than this. It is a native 
of Hartford, in this county—raised from the seed by my 
father, the late Joseph Tracy, of thattown. The tree 
is of vigorous and very handsome growth—a constant 
and good, though not prolific bearer. 

Should you think the fruit worth attention, you will 
oblige me by sending specimens and some of the scions, 
in my name,to Mr Manning, of Salem, to whom [am 
under obligations. 

I am, Gentlemen, very respectfully, yours, 

Windsor, Vt., Dec. 1, 1842. ir. C. TRACY. 


The kind letter of Mr 'l'racy, for which he will please 
accept our thanks, was reccived some time since, but 
mislaid. The apples sent give evidence that they will 
be an acquisition to our variety of sweet ones, in which 
we are more deficient than in any other variety. ‘The 
scions were put into good hands, and we trust wiil an- 
swer the donor's expectations. 

B. ¥. FRENCH, 
Chairman Committee on Fruits. 

P. S.—Mr Tracy probably had not been advised of the 
death of Mr Manning, when the wrote tw have scions 
sent to him. 


THE BROOKLYN Cow. 

Many persons in this vicinity are curious to see a full 
account of Mayor Smith's cow, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which was exhibited at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, and which gave 27 qts. of milk per day for ten 
months. Mr Allen, of the American Agriculturist, will 
oblige us if he will obtain and publish the particulars in 
relation to keep, &c, 


Mier. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 


An adjourned meeting of the Society will be beld at the 
Rooms, 23 Tremont Row, on SATURDAY, January 2ist, 


at It o'clock. EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Jan. 18. Recording Secretary. 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported torthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the 'hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nort ierly exposure, forthe week ending Jan. 15. 





~ Jan. 1843. | 7,A.M.[12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind. 


N onday, 9 43 | 52 47 |! N.E. 
| tie slay, 10 40 | 43 | 5 | N. K. 
Welnesday, Il 50 52 46 N. 

Thursday, 12| 33 | 42 | 40 | N. E. 
Fri lay, 13} 36 | 40 4t N. E. 
Saturday, 14] 32 | 32 | 32 | B. . 
Sunday, 16; 30 | 38 | 34 | N.W. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Jan. 16, 1843. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 370 Beef Cattle, 1200 Sheep, 60 Stores, 
and 50 Swine. 50 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices — Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz: a few extra $4 50. First quality, $4 00 
a 425. Second quality, $325 a3 50. Third quality, 
$3 00 a 3 25. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold from $1 00 to 1 50. 
ers, from $2 50, to 375. 

swine.—At retail from 3 1-2 to 4 1-2. 





Weth- 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 
eo 


= 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 2 75 per bushe]. Red Top, 
49 to 50 ceuts. Clover—Northern, 0 to 12c.—Southern, 0 


aldc. lax Seed, 3175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2.50 per bushel. 
GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 


per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 
The supplies of late being large for the season, with the 
usual limited demand, a further reduction in prices has been 


submitted to 





Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00--Southern, round 
yellow, ol!,00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 46 a 48— 
do. do. white 45 a47--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a — —Rye, Northern, 63 a 65—do, Southern, 60 a 00— 
Oats, Southern, 23 a 30—Nerthern do. 31 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel 1 25 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. — a —Bran, — 
a—. 





FLOUR. The market since the last review has been ex- 
tremely dull, and most descriptions have experienced a fur- 
ther slight «ecline in prices. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 8462 a4 75 —do., 
wharf, 80 v0 a0 00 do, free of garlic, $4 50 a 4 62 —Phila- | 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 50 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 | 
nos, 34 50 a 0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, 450 a 0 00 
—Georgetown, $450 a 4 62—Richmond Canal, $4 5044 62 
—do, Ciy, 80 00a 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 90 | 
—<do, Country $4 75.20 00—Genesee, common, cash, 84 62 a | 
469—do tancy brands $475 a 481 — Ohio via Canal, | 
80 G0 a 0 0U—do do New Orleans, cash 30 00 2000. Rye, | 
%) 00 a 00 U—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 75 a 3 00. 


PROV ISIONS.—The transactions have been exclusively 
eonfined to a retail demand, prices being without any change, 
compared with the last week’s quotations. | 

teef—Mess 4 rio. new bbl, 8775 as 25—Navy—87 0a 
7 25.—No. 1,575 2600—do Prime $4 00a 4 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50 a 00 00—do Clear 81050 a L1 00 
do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime 85 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States-~——- a — —do Prime do do 80 00200 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a8 —do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, (2 a 16,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 7a 74 — do, 
South and Western, 6 3-4a7 1-2. Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, | 
4 a5—do new milk, 7 a8. 


! 
WOO!.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
p»yrtation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the va ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and | 
3 cts per pound. | 


| 


ling, Parrots, &c. &c 


| hawk. and Thousand to One. 


The movements in this article have been limited ; moder | 
; ' ‘ | 
ate sales ouly of fleece and pulled have been made at former | 
prices. 
Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |. 35 a 40 ¢.--Amer- | 
van full blood deo 32 a 33--Do 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengusi do} 
3 a 10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— | 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 } 
a 30—No. 1 do. do. do. 23 a 25—No. 2 do do do 15 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 
HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 
Nothing doing the past week beyond a limited demand for 


home consumption, and prices remain tLe same as previous- 
ly reported. 
Ist sort Mass. 1842, Ih. 9a 9 1-2. 
HAY, per ton, 316 to 18—Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 
CHEESE-Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.—New 9 to IL. 
EGGS, 18 a 20. 


2d do. do. do. 7a 7 1-2 





A SITUATION, 

Wanted a man and his wife to take charge of an Island 
farm and stock of cows and sheep in Tuftonhorough, N 
A compensation of 8209 a year, and house rent and board, 
or a Share of the produce will be given. Apply post paid, 
to DERBY & FULLER, 4 Exchange st. Boston. Rams 
need appiy without the strongest recommendations for hon- 
esty and ability. 3w Jan. it, 1843. 
FARMER AND GARDNER WANTED. 

A Farm about 16 miles from Boston, containing 100 acres 
of land, would be let on shares to an experienced man 
Terms liberal. Also, a Garden, well stocked with fruit trees, 
and every convenience for raising early vegetables. All of 
which is under a good state of cultivation 

For further particulars inquire at the office of the N. E. 
Farmer. 2w Jan. 11, 1843. 





CORN SHELLERS. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and Jabor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been vented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. Itis 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

Wixtts’s Imeprovep Dovete Operating Corn Suet- 
LErR.—The most perfect and substantial article that has been 
introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them, 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 
et street. 





SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 
Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, from Hol- 
land, a very large and well assortment of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, among which are the following 
Hyacinths—Doubie white, double rosy, double red, dark 
blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 
with red and porple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 
Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throil for fore- 


selected 





Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow,&c &e &c 
” Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
Anemones, fris, Crocuses of all colors and varieties, Glad- 
jolus, Lilies, Peonies, &c. &c. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52) 


North Market st. Oct. 26 
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CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as Is 
most convenient for the catile to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 


SEED BEANS, 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
They must be clean and pure. 
bt and 52 North Market st. Bostou 


J. BRECK & CO. 
Oct. 12. 


POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudretie in quantities to sot purchasers ; packed in Bay 
! j 
rels in order tor shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road, 
of five years yast has satisfied many 


The ——— 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upou 
vegetable matier, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 651i and 52 North Market 
st., Boston, Oct. 26. 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow complete ‘y over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Plougha 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might yerhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and enoy to work 
try Prouty & Mears, hut if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN WiTH Ma. Howarp’s.”’ , , 

Atthe ahove meztioned trial the Howard Plough did 
more work, with the same pewer of team,than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned ticentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of isam! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
nh are inugh the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secures 
the monld board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 8&6 to $15. A Pl veh 
sufficient for breaking up with four exttle, will cost alont 
#i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail. at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


April 20 


GRINDsTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 





Grmmdstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be a.iach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale ty J. 


BRECK & Co., No. 61 North Market street. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT. 

In the city of London there is a prison, called 
Newgate, one part of which is used for the 
confinement of women, who have been guilty of 
crime. Formerly these prisoners were much 
neglected—left, without instruction, to grow 
worse instead of better, and to fight and quarrel | 
amongst themselves. ‘There were none to care 
for them, or try to reform them. Some forty 
years ago, a benevolent Quaker lady, named 
Elizabeth Fry, was moved with compassion for 
these poor wretches of her own sex, and de- 
termined to make an effort for their recovery 
from vice. She was told it would be of no use ; 
that the convicts were so bad that it would be 
dangerous for her to go amongst them. But she 
wus not to be deierred by such representations. 
She had faith in the power of Christian kind- 
ness, and insisted on making her benevolent ex- 
periment. One day“ she entered fearlessly the 
room where a hundred and sixty women and 
children surrounded her, in the wildest disorder. 
But her noble air and her pious expression 
created respect from these abandoned creatures. 
She offered them her assistance: she spoke to 
them words of peace, of hope, of consolation.” 
She told them she came to them, sent by the 
commands of the Bible: and she read to them 
parts of that sacred book adapted to their con- 
dition. With the assistance of friends she 
founded a school for the children, made cer- 
tain rules for the government of the prisoners, 
and had them regularly visited and taught. 
She won upon the hearts of the miserable 
women, and by her patient exertions, continued 
through several years, “she succeeded in 
changing the prison of Newgate from a recep- 
tacle of vice, into an asylum of repentance and 
a school of industry.” 

So great has been the success of Mrs. Fry, 
and so extensive the fame of her good work, 
that even a crowned monarch, has been ready 
to acknowledge her merit and show an interest 
in her Christian enterprise. During the past 
year, the king of Prussia, visited England, to 
attend the baptism of the baby Prince of Wales. 
He inquired, among the first persons he wish- | 
ed to see, for Elizabeth Fry. He made an ar- | 
rangement to visit Newgate with her: and one | 
morning the King and the Quaker lady went in | 
the same carriage to the prison, and entered it 
arm in arm, together. Mrs. Fry called the pris- 
oners around her—read a passage from the Bible, | 
and then they all knelt in prayer: the King and | 
his attendants, as well as all the rest. Must it 
not have been a beautiful scene ; a beautiful | 
triumph of Christian love. The plainly dressed, | 
and kind hearted Quakeress—the royal ruler of | 


a great nation—a hundred or more poor crimi- 





nals, whom many would think it impossible to| come a Christian. 


make better, all within the gloomy walls of) 


Newgate, bowing before, and acknowledging | and they were married. 


dresses and sparkling with their golden orna- 
ments and costly diamonds ? 

I have already described to you the desola- 
tion and misery war produces. Let me now 
show you how a nation may be conquered, not 
by the sword, but by truth and love. When the 
Spaniards gained possession of the southern por- 
tions of this continent, they did it by great armies 
and by forcing the inhabitants to receive their 


| religion. ‘To this, the usual practice, there was, 


as we are told in Stevens’s Travels in Central 
Amcrica, at least one exception. 

There was a tract of country, which the 
Spaniards tried three times to conquer ; but they 
tried in vain, the inhabitants were so warlike. 
Las Casas, who was a superior in a convent in 
Guatimaia, mourning the bloodshed caused by 
the attempts to subdue and convert the Indians, 
wrote and declared from the pulpit that the 
preaching of the Gospel was the only means 
God had ordained for making the heathen 
Christians. 
advised to put his doctrine into practice. Undis- 
turbed by the ridicule and mockery, with which 
he was treated, he accepted the proposal made 
tohim. He took for the place of his experi- 
ment, the tract of country, | mentioned above, 
called Tierra de Guerra, or the land of war: 
and it was agreed that no Spaniard should re- 
side in that country for five years. 
the monks composed some hymns in the 
Quicle language—the language spoken by the 
people, whom it was intended to convert with- 
out the use of the sword. ‘These hymns con- 
tained the history of the life, and teachings and 
death and resurrection of Jesus; and were 
taught to some Indians who traded with Quicles. 
One of the principal chiefs having heard them 
repeated by these Indians, was interested, and 
asked to have the story they related explained. 
The Indians replied, this could only be done by 
those from whom they received them. ‘The 
chief, therefore, sent one of his brothers with 
rich presents to intreat the morks that they would 
come and be his teachers. A single friar went 
first; and the chief having been made to under- 
stand the Gospel, burned his idols and preached 
Christianity to his own subjects. Las Casas and 


| another friend, followed, and, like the Apostles 


of old, without scrip or staff, effected what Span- 
ish arms could not, bringing a portion of the 
Land of war to the Christian faith. 

Sometimes the gentle spirit of a Christian wo- 
man has done more good than the bravest soldier 
could ever accomplish. I met, not long since, 
with a touching story to prove this. 


king of Poland, sought in marriage a young 
princess, the daughter of the neighboring Duke 
of Bohemia. The noble lady refused to listen 
to his suit, unless he would be baptized and be- 
To gain her for a wife, the 
haughty monarch consented to this condition, 
But of course he was 


their dependance on the mercy and goodness of | at first only a Christian in name, not in his heart. 


their Father in Heaven! 


Do you not think the | Yet day by day the unwearied goodness and 


He was laughed at and sneeringly | 


This settled, | 


stroyed their huts, drove off their cattle and scat- 
tered their defenceless families. On his return 
home, when noone else would have dared to 
utter a word of censure against this wicked deed, 
his wife met him with kind, yet plain reproaches 
and entreaties, and so in part, reached his con- 
science. He was ashamed of his cruel exploit, 
of his gross injustice. The flocks were restored 
| or paid for, the ruined cottages were rebuilt, and 
| the scattered people were permitted to return to 
their old homes. Having done all this, the proud 
spoiler was satisfied, and said boastingly to his 
queen, ‘‘ Cease now your accusations. I have 
|made good every thing to the poor wretches 
‘have wronged ; and [ trust you will now be con- 
|tent.” So the proud man spake. But the 
| Christian woman knew better than this—knew 
that her husband as yet but very imperfectly un- 
derstood the disposition Jesus required of him, 
and how far he was from being a true penitent. 
“Ah!” she replied, “think you so? But who 
will repay them for the tears they have shed 2” 
These simple words of truth went to the heart of 
the monarch—taught him how mistaken was his 
opinion of his own virtue, humbled him, and 
made him indeed sorry for his wickedness. 
From that moment, it is said, he was a changed 
man ; and made it his ambition not to conquer 
with the sword, but to build churches and estab- 
lish schools, and bestow on all his people the 
blessings of knowledge and religion. ‘The words 
which the true spirit prompted a feeble woman 
to speak, gave to Poland the divine light of the 
gospel. 





[Rer. T. B. Fox's Sermon to Children. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not betore 
applied to awy implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 





About the | 
| year 970, Micklaus, a warlike and tyrannical 


angels would love to look upon that scene with! kindness of his queen, obtained more and more 
far more delight than they would have looked | power over him, and by degrees softened his 
upon the King of Prussia at home, seated on his | rude nature. 
splendid throne, wearing his jewelled crown and | ing, and at last had her reward. The king on 
his rich robes, and surrounded by all the nobles| one of his marauding expeditions, ravaged the 
and officers of his court, in their most gorgeous} lands of an unoffending tribe of herdsmen, de- 





She was patient and long-suffer- | 
| expense to subscribers. 





to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficiem 


| to work it efficiently. 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or sieam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichth2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get eut of order. 
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